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John Mitchell was born in 1760 in Charles County, Maryland, to Scottish settler Hugh Mitchell and his 
wife, Anne Hanson. [1] Mitchell had two sisters named Katherine and Jenet. [2] In early 1761, 
Mitchell's father, a well-off planter, merchant, and landowner, died. He willed his daughter Katherine 
and wife land in Charles County, divided his estate among his children, including the sixteen enslaved 
blacks working on his plantation. [3] Unlike Katherine, John was not willed anything specifically by 
his father. However, as the eldest son he would have gained control over 373 acres of land divided up 
into three tracts: Shaws Folly, Cains Purchase, and Moberly. [4] 


On January 24, 1776, he enlisted as a sergeant in Captain John Hoskins Stone's First Company of the 
First Maryland Regiment, commanded by William Smallwood. [5] Mitchell, like many of those in the 
First Company, was recruited from Charles County. The company trained in Annapolis until they 
departed for New York. [6] As Mitchell got his first taste of battle, he would begin his "career of glory" 
and fight under "the command of the gallant Smallwood." [7] 


A sergeant, like Mitchell, had an important role in the Maryland Line. As non-commissioned officers, 
their duties included maintaining discipline within their company, and inspecting the new recruits. [8] 
Their other duties included carrying sick soldiers to the hospital as needed, reporting on the sickness of 
men within the ranks, and leading groups of men to guard prisoners or supplies if circumstances 
required it. [9] For these services they were paid more than corporals in Maryland, who they oversaw, 
and worked with, to keep order in place in the company, including breaking up disputes between 
soldiers. [10] In order to get in this position, however, their field officers or captains had to recommend 
them for promotion. [11] 


The First Maryland Regiment were the first troops Maryland raised at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. Maryland was more than willing to do its part to recruit the men needed to fill the 
Continental Army's depleted ranks. [12] A few days after independence was declared, the First 
Maryland Regiment were ordered to New York so it could join the forces of General George 
Washington. The regiment arrived there in early August, with the Battle of Brooklyn set between the 
Continental Army and the British Army, joined by their Hessian allies. 


Mitchell served with 26-year-old Stone and his company at the Battle of Brooklyn in late August 1776. 
Unlike the companies of Barton Lucas, Daniel Bowie, Peter Adams, Benjamin Ford, and Edward 
Veazey, only 15 percent of the First Company were either killed or captured, with these other 


companies suffering heavier losses. Few were killed, while the company's ensign, James Farnandis, 
was captured by British forces. [13] Even so, the loss of life by the other companies confirmed the 
assessment of the British Parliament's Annual Register which described how "almost a whole regiment 
from Maryland...of young men from the best families in the country was cut to pieces" even as the 
battle brought the men of the Maryland 400 together. [14] 


The Battle of Brooklyn, the first large-scale battle of the war, fits into the larger context of the 
Revolutionary War. If the Maryland Line had not stood and fought the British, enabling the rest of the 
Continental Army to escape, then the Continental Army would been decimated, resulting in the end of 
the Revolutionary War. This heroic stand gave the regiment the nickname of the Old Line and those 
who made the stand in the battle are remembered as the Maryland 400. 


Mitchell survived the Battle of Brooklyn like most of the company. In December 1776, Mitchell re- 
enlisted in the First Maryland Regiment and was promoted to second lieutenant. [15] He only occupied 
this position for six months, as his rank increased to first lieutenant in June 1777. [16] He would stay in 
this position for almost two years, serving in Henry Chew Gaither's company. During this time period, 
he served with his company in the battles of Trenton (1776), Brandywine (1777) and Germantown 
(1777). He likely did not participate in the Battle of Monmouth because he was put on furlough in the 
summer of 1778 and may have lived in Charles County's Port Tobacco West Hundred during that time 
period. [17] 


In May 1779 he became regimental adjutant of the First Maryland Regiment, and chief administrator of 
the unit. [18] In this position he kept one of the orderly books for the regiment as they wrote down the 
orders of the regiment every day. [19] Adjutants tried to maintain discipline, and at times this could 
include overseeing executions of soldiers convicted of wrongs. [20] These officers inspected guards 
and soldiers of the regiment while in camp. [21] They also rode along the regiment's flank to observe 
regularity in marching. 


He did not have this rank for long. In July 1779, he was promoted once again to the position of captain. 
[22] As captain, he led his company in numerous military engagements. While there were 
quartermasters, he received the normal supplies for his soldiers, including gallons of rum and coffee. 
[23] In the summer of 1779, he signed a statement, along with 95 other Maryland officers, including 
John Gassaway and Gassaway Watkins, and co-signed by William Smallwood, to ask for support from 
the state legislature because of depreciated Continental currency, a plea which was successful. [24] 


On January 1, 1781 he was transferred to the Fourth Maryland Regiment and retained his rank as a 
captain. [25] In this capacity, he fought alongside his company in the battles of Camden (1780), 
Cowpens (1781), Hobkirk's Hill (1781), Eutaw Springs (1781), and Yorktown (1781), serving until his 
retirement in April 1783. [26] During the battle of Camden, Mitchell was hit with a musket ball in the 
chest, and, as the story goes, his gold watch key deflected the ball, saving his life. [27] In November 


1783, he joined the Society of the Cincinnati of Maryland, meaning he was one of the Society's original 
members along with John Hoskins Stone and Mordecai Gist. [28] 


Many years later, he served as a vestryman of Charles County's Durham Parish from 1791 to 1795, in 
1797, and 1799 to 1801. [29] For the first two years of his service, Smallwood was a fellow vestry 
member until his death in February 1792. Mitchell had been a member of the parish since the 1770s, 
like Smallwood, and remained a member until the end of his life. [30] He petitioning the legislature for 
money to repair of the parish's church, called Old Durham Church or Christ Church, and building a 
chapel. The church, near the current town of Ironsides, was built in 1732 and visited by George 
Washington in 1771. [31] 


After the war, Mitchell settled down in Southern Maryland. He may have owned 62-acre plantation 
located in the adjacent Calvert County named Thatcomb along with seven horses and six enslaved 
blacks. [32] However, it is clear that Mitchell lived in Charles County from 1790 to 1810, with his wife 
and children, and owned an average of about twenty-two enslaved blacks. [33] By 1810, he owned the 
732-acre plantation in Nanjemoy, Charles County, named Holly Springs, along with twenty-five to 
thirty enslaved blacks, where he grew tobacco. [34] He also owned two other small tracts containing 
about 90 acres, one near Port Tobacco, Maryland and another in present-day Washington D.C. [35] He 
also had about 200 acres in Western Maryland and thousands of acres in Federal land beyond the 
Appalachian Mountains. It is not known when he obtained the plantation since the previous owner, 
Walter Hanson Harrison, rector of Durham Parish, resided there until his death in 1798. [36] 


While living in Charles County, he married Lucinda "Lucy" Heaberd Truman Stoddert. They had one 
child named John Truman Stoddert Heaberd Mitchell, who Mitchell later called his "eldest son." [37] 
Nine years later, in 1800, Mitchell, with his nine-year-old son, sued John and Priscilla Courts for 
control of Smallwood's estate. He was able to file as a co-heir to Smallwood because his wife Lucy, 
was the niece of William Smallwood. [38] As for the Court family, Smallwood's sister, Prescilla, 
married John Courts, creating another familial tie. [39] The resolution of this case is not known. 


After the death of Lucy Stoddert, Mitchell married a woman named Catherine Barnes. [40] Mitchell 
and Catherine had four children: Walter Hanson Jennifer Mitchell (1801-1870), Richard Henry Barnes, 
Mary Ann Mitchell and Elizabeth Mitchell. [41] 


Mitchell held numerous public offices after the war. From 1794-1797 he served in the Maryland 
militia. [42] He first served as lieutenant colonel of the Forty-Third Regiment of Maryland militia in 
Charles County. He later served as Brigadier General, and he carried the title "General John Mitchell" 
for the rest of his life, of the Fifth Brigade of Maryland militia. When this term of service ended, in 
1797, he was appointed as commissioner of the tax for Charles County by the state legislature. [43] A 
few years later, from 1801 to 1802, he was a magistrate in Charles County. [44] Interestingly, he was 
appointed as a magistrate by Governor John F. Mercer, a Continental Army officer during the 
Revolutionary War. 


Mitchell was a supporter of the Republican Party. He ran as a presidential elector in 1796 and 1804 but 
lost to Federalist candidates both times. [45] In later years, he again ran as a presidential elector and for 


the U.S. House of Representatives, but he earned fewer than ten votes in each election, losing to 
Federalist and other Republican candidates. [46] This political allegiance puts his letter to Thomas 
Jefferson in 1810 in more context. 


In 1810, Mitchell wrote Jefferson, former President of the United States, calling himself "a decided 
friend & supporter of the [Jefferson] Administration." [47] He also said that he had been swindled out 
of about two thousand dollars and asked Jefferson to assist him. In closing, Mitchell said that his wife, 
"two lovely Daughters...2 promising Boys & himself" would "call him blessed" if Jefferson lent him 
money. 


On October 11, 1812, Mitchell died in Welcome, Charles County. [48] He had become a well-off 
planter, slaveowner, and gentleman. He willed his six enslaved blacks to his sons, John, Walter, and 
Richard, and daughter, Elizabeth and his plantation to his wife, Catherine. [49] He also equally divided 
his property among his children. He paid for a funeral after his death, and asked that his wife be paid 
whatever is necessary for her support and to continue education of his sons and daughters. [50] At the 
time of his death, he ran a plantation, worked by seventeen enslaved blacks, which grew wheat, 
tobacco, and cotton. [51] It also had farm animals such as cows, pigs, and sheep. As for Mitchell, he 
was very well-read, possessing books on geography, English history, and an "old world map." 


After his death, his wife Catherine was appointed as executor of his estate. [52] She tried to pay off 
creditors and address Mitchell's debt. This was only the beginning of battles over his estate. From 1819 
to 1851, the Barnes and Mitchell families fought over his estate, arguing in a huge legal case, that each 
of them had valid claims to John Mitchell's property. [53] The main points of contention in this case 
were over ownership of land and enslaved blacks. While the Barnes family administered the estate of 
Catherine in 1814, John Mitchell's son, Walter H.J. Mitchell, managed the estate until 1822 when the 
property passed into the Barnes family, adding fuel to the ongoing legal case. [54] Before the case, the 
Barnes family served as Walter's guardians after his father passed away. [55] It was not until 1851, 39 
years after Mitchell's death, that the fight over his estate would end. 


On October 30, 1812, the Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, a Baltimorean paper with 
Federalist leanings, wrote a glowing obituary for John Mitchell. [56] They declared that he valiantly 
fought for his country, which was proud to serve for, and that he was not adequately compensated for 
his services. [57] They also said that Mitchell was born when "heroism and love of country were 
common virtues," that his "heart beat high with liberty" when he joined the Continental Army but that 
by the end of the war he "was rich in fame but poor in worldly circumstances." 


The Gazette also claimed that Mitchell "lived to feel the ingratitude of his country and to witness her 
disgrace." This is likely a reference to the attack on a fellow Federalist paper, the Federal Republican, 
published by Alexander Contee Hanson, by a group of angry Baltimoreans four months before, leading 
not only to a "riotous temper" in the town, but the first casualties of the war on the streets of Baltimore. 
[58] The Gazette, which often reprinted selections from the Federal Republican, also declared that the 
War of 1812 was "Madison's War," protesting the new taxes to fight the war, the "horrors of war," and 
the fight to acquire Canada. [59] 


Despite Mitchell's different political viewpoint, the Gazette likely wrote the obituary because they 
wanted to harken back to the Revolutionary period and further oppose the War of 1812. [60] Their 
eulogy ended on a high note, saying that with his death he had found "a refuge in the silence of the 
tomb and he trust his patriotism will now be rewarded. Light lie the sod that covers the breast of a 
solder. Honored be his memory." 


- Burkely Hermann, Maryland Society of the Sons of American Revolution Research Fellow, 2016. 
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